PHILADELPHIA NEUROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Regular Meeting, February i%th, 1887 . • 

Vice-President, Dr. Charles K. Mills, in the Chair, 

I. N. Kerlin, M.D., read the following paper on 

MORAL IMBECILITY. 

I present short histories of several children—the first, present¬ 
ed by my friend Dr. Carson, of Syracuse, New York, illustra¬ 
tive of the incipient prostitute whose mental incapacity should be 
her protection; the second case, the incipient burglar; third, a 
hereditary religious hypocrite and egotist who, if not permanently 
sequestered,will fill a dramatic if not an awful role in crime; fourth, 
a confirmed juvenile tramp and incipient confidence man. 

Case /.—Tom McK., aged 12, admitted November 9th, 1877. 
When first brought to our knowledge he was described as an incor¬ 
rigible boy, who had been passed from one county home to an¬ 
other, through a juvenile reformatory, and at last, to prevent his 
own self-destruction, because of his propensity to climb the rods 
and water-spouts of the refuge and to ramble dangerously over its 
roofings, he was locked in a secure room. Excepting his under 
stature, nervous manner, and glittering eyes, there was nothing in 
the aspect of the pale-faced boy to suggest any unlikeness to nor¬ 
mal boyhood. Indeed, his aptness in language, both usual and 
profane, suggested precocity. He was but little more backward 
in his studies than would be any neglected boy; full of mischief 
and deceit, he had the usual indifference of a bad boy to punish¬ 
ment morbidly increased. There seemed to be a moral hebetude 
and a causeless wilfulness, that had taken the place of the fretful¬ 
ness, kickings, and bitings of his earlier childhood. 

The boy promptly responded to school instruction; is described 
in the earlier weeks as a “ nice little boy, who I think will learn." 

Favorable reports continue to be made of his intellectual pro¬ 
gress during the next two years. In 1882 he is spoken of by an 
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indulgent teacher as “a healthy, strong, and fine-looking boy, manly 
and frank; ” but notwithstanding these favorable reports, there 
were seizures of irritability and excitement occurring periodically, 
and of increasing intensity the longer he remained with us. 

The inventions of his cruel nature, directed against child and 
brute alike, cannot be detailed. The vindictiveness with which he 
followed up any one against whom might be developed a tempo¬ 
rary suspicion was satanic. The secrecy with which he could lay 
plots to steal from his companions, and the adroitness with which 
he covered up his tracks, were those of an expert. 

The period of his discharge from the institution had arrived, 
and Tom was restless to return to his people, and they equally de¬ 
termined to have him do so. Six months after his discharge, I was 
importuned to testify in court for his release from imprisonment. 
In the brief period following his dismissal from the institution, 
he had already been found guilty of two or more petty burglaries. 
Benevolent friends had discovered him in prison, freely confessing 
his offenses, and weepingly imploring to be sent back again to the 
institution. The crimes seemed to be unaccompanied with suffi¬ 
cient motive to make them heinous. 

After a thorough and painful review of his whole life with us 
and the discomforts that must follow his readmission, I was com¬ 
pelled to advise that the course of the law be not interfered with, 
but urging that an intermediary, such as that at Elmira, should en¬ 
ter the scheme of our penal treatment. 

This incorrigible moral imbecile was the son of a man of most 
abandoned character, who in his paroxysms of drunkenness was a 
savage. I recently discovered his mother in the insane depart¬ 
ment of a county house, one of the saddest of dements. The boy’s 
conception, birth, and childhood—his whole history—had been 
laid in physical disorder, fright, and dissoluteness. 

Case II. —G. L., admitted July 12th, 1883; a sweet-faced, intelli¬ 
gent, lovely boy, whose gentle manners instinctively won confi¬ 
dence, and made his new-found friends at the institution believe 
that the boy had been improperly consigned to our care by a 
mother too eager to relieve herself of her proper relations to her 
own child. 

The mother’s description of this lad (she withheld some points 
we afterwards discovered) is so good that I quote here at length. 
‘‘ He is fourteen years old; large, healthy, well formed; kind-heart¬ 
ed, quick-tempered, very dull of comprehension; seems to lack the 
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power of either confined study or labor; full of good resolutions 
and promises that are seldom kept; determined to see the inside 
of anything at any cost; fond of working with any kind of tool; 
fond of little children, and a lover of horses and dogs. A hearty 
hater of books; can scarcely read, though he has had at least ten 
months’ term at school. Will listen to verbal instruction and ask 
questions from morning until night. The average child of eight 
years has better reasoning powers than he.” “ He is not malicious, 
but is destructive; is reckless of danger, not regarding conse¬ 
quences, and I am at a loss to decide whether he cannot or will 
not weigh them. He will both lie and steal, but neither are com¬ 
mon practices. When I have found he was guilty of either, I have 
always found it was done on the impulse of the moment through 
sudden temptation. He will not confess." 

This interesting boy took an upper place at once in our com¬ 
munity. Located in one of the best rooms, associated with the 
best group of boys, his face shining with sweetness, Guy went 
along swimmingly for nearly three months. Little meannesses 
were complained of by his associates, and we found that he had 
few friends among the boys. Notwithstanding his loveliness to 
us, he was an object of aversion to them. Instances of cruelty to 
the feebler children; petty pilferings from his associates’ boxes, 
opened by ingeniously twisted hair-pins, made numerous counts 
against him, of which he was generally forgiven because of the 
lack of clearness in the testimony and his adroit evasions. He 
devoutly knelt at his bedside every night, was thoroughly up in 
Romans, Timothy, and the Beatitudes, and stood well in our Bible 
class. His trouble with the boys found commiseration from our 
tender-hearted ladies, so that while in disfavor in the dormitories 
he was in high favor with the court. 

On a quiet Sunday afternoon, when the children were scattered 
in their various clubs in distant parts of the grounds, excepting 
that to which G. belonged, our carpenter shop was discovered in 
flames. The locked door had been opened by prying, a window 
was noticed to be partially elevated, and marks of violence upon a 
tool chest in which matches were usually kept by the carpenter. 
Immediately after the fire an attempt was made to sift the testi¬ 
mony of eight or ten feeble-minded boys, the substance of which 
pointed to one of two or three boys as possibly involved in the in¬ 
cendiarism. 

This preliminary examination resulted in placing G. in confine- 
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ment, with the hope of eliciting from him such confession as might 
corroborate the circumstantial evidence that pointed to him. 

Through three long weeks this sweet-faced, praying, pleading 
boy held out against all kindness, all persuasion, and we were well- 
nigh giving up the task, when finally the following letter addressed 
to his mother passed through our office : 

“ Dear Mother. —I cannot be satisfied until I tell you what 1 
have done. I am very sorry to tell you of it, but it is better for 
me to tell it myself. On last Sunday I thought I would like to see 
how the fire-machines were used, and I got into the carpenter shop, 
took a match out of the cupboard, and set the shavings on fire. 
When the blaze got about a foot high, I hallooed ‘ fire ’ before it 
got too big. I cannot rest until I tell you. Every one treats me 
too kind to do anything like that in spite to any one. I cannot 
tell you how I feel, my heart is like a lump of lead. I am so afraid 
that you will think I am never going to become a good man. I 
have asked the Lord to forgive me, and I know He will if I obey 
Him. I have learned the fifth chapter of Romans, and I am going 
to be a good boy after this,” etc. 

I found by interrogating the police authorities of his town that 
he had, prior to his admission to our institution, been shut up for 
petty larceny, and a late admission came from his mother that he 
had fired her own house. With these facts before me, I placed 
him in the House of Refuge, where, two weeks afterwards, it was 
sincerely believed that the boy had been wrongfully committed, so 
well had he played his role of sweetness, and that the confession 
had been a forced one under the distress of confinement. 

The etiological history of Guy is somewhat interesting. The 
parental grandmother is described as a fanatic on the subject of 
religion ; the eldest son of this grandmother thinks that he lives 
without sin, and his brother (this boy’s father) is of the same belief, 
and has been at all times deranged on the subject of religion. 
The mother's testimony is as follows : 11 Practically my son might 
as well have no father, whose only faculties are building engines 
and studying the Bible. He passes through the world neither 
seeing, hearing, nor feeling anything that is not directly connected 
with either of these his two hobbies. Notwithstanding his devo¬ 
tion to Scripture, he is subject to attacks of brutal anger.” 

Case III .—Frank L. is thus described on his admission to 
our school, March 24th, 1880, by the teacher in charge : “ He is 12 
years old, has attended school in winter for the last two or three 
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years, and in summer worked on a farm. Notwithstanding his 
limited advantages, he can read in the American Third Reader 
and write an intelligible letter; adds eights, sixes, and fives ; can 
write short sentences ; knows the primary and secondary colors ; 
can tell time ; draws a little. In form, knows the square, oblong, 
and circle. Smiles a great deal; is a little deaf. In April he is 
described as showing much interest in a few simple lessons in 
botany, writes short letters, very well expressed. He is a good 
boy in school.” 

Scarcely a symptom of intellectual or moral infirmity had been 
discerned in this interesting boy when, without known reason, he 
eloped, which threw our family into great distress, relieved only 
when writing the father upon the subject, who replied, “ I can take 
no steps toward his recovery ; I have already spent hundreds of dol¬ 
lars in bringing him back from just such escapades.” 

The boy had been committed to us by Judge Ross, of an ad¬ 
joining county, who found this blue-eyed, sweet-faced lad in the 
cell of their county prison, beating his head violently against the 
wall and asserting that he “ meant to make himself like his mother, 
who was already crazy.” The sympathetic judge recognized the 
imbecility of the boy, and refused to pass judgment upon the tri¬ 
vial offense for which he had been arrested. 

A few months after his elopement, a newspaper sent to us from 
Escanaba, Michigan, related the story of a boy who had appeared 
in that town and who had excited a very great interest. 

The boy had been found standing on the shore of the lake, 
weeping bitterly and explaining to citizens that his father had just 
thrown himself overboard and drowned. Boat-hooks and fishing- 
nets were brought into requisition, and for many hours there was 
an earnest endeavor to recover the missing father, when a more re¬ 
flecting citizen, upon close interrogation of the boy, discovered 
that the story was a hoax. The editor of the morning paper took 
a friendly interest in the boy and carried him to his office, and ex¬ 
plained the case the next morning at great length in a sensational 
-column to be one of insanity from exposure and hardship. The 
evening paper of a political rival came out with a column protest¬ 
ing that the little fellow was an incorrigible waif from one of the 
Eastern refuges, and had hoaxed its half-witted contemporary by 
playing off the insanity dodge. 

It proved to be our Frank, for among conflicting statements he 
had said that he- had an uncle near Media, Pennsylvania, which 
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resulted in the return of the boy to our institution, but for a brief 
season only; for, after six or eight months of diligent attention in 
school and workshops, and seemingly contented and happy, he sud¬ 
denly, without known cause, left for parts unknown. After many 
months he was reported by the police authorities of Chicago, and 
through the courtesy of these public-spirited gentlemen, and of 
our own police force in Philadelphia, Frank was returned, to 
come into the office with the same blue-eyed confidence, to settle 
again at the harness, and with the keenest adaptation to resume 
his alto horn in the band. Again, without any reason for it that 
could be ascertained, suddenly and as certainly as before he again 
eloped, and is at present somewhere within fifty miles of the in¬ 
stitution, occasionally appearing to acquaintances quite near us, 
but mysteriously fading away. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. H. C. Wood. —Whether we call these cases examples of moral 
imbecility or give them some other name, we must recognize that 
there is a depravity which is the result of heredity or some imper¬ 
fect development of the nervous system. I recently had under 
my notice a case which parallels those reported by Dr. Kerlin. 
A woman belonging to a respectable family went astray at a very 
early age and became the mistress of a married man, bore eight 
children, and died a drunkard in the gutter at the age of twenty- 
eight. Of the eight children, all, with the exception of one, 
perished in infancy. At the death of the mother, this child, a 
very young girl, was taken by a friend, who endeavored to train 
her in a respectable manner. The attempt seemed to be success¬ 
ful until the age of thirteen was reached, when, three months 
before the appearance of menstruation, she ran away and was 
found in a house of prostitution. Since then her history has been 
a constant effort to save her and a constant return to bad sexual 
habits. It finally became necessary to place her in the House of 
Refuge. There was no tendency to drink in this instance, so that 
the love of liquor had no part in the precocious, overpowering 
sexual desires. 

Dr. E. N. Brush. —I was much interested in the graphic de¬ 
scription of these cases. I had the opportunity of seeing one of 
them at the institution at Elwyn. The history of the young 
woman brings to mind a case which had gone, as Dr. Kerlin says 
they may do, a little farther. The girl not only became a public 
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prostitute, but had passed into a condition of marked insanity. The 
mental disturbance was as much in the line of moral obliquity as 
anything else. She was very active in causing mischief among 
the attendants and other patients at the asylum. At one of the 
visits of a committee of inspection she trumped up a story that 
that the engineer, the apothecary, and one of the physicians had 
come to her room at night and violated her person. She got one 
old gentleman very much interested in her case, but before he got 
through with his investigation disgusted him by making a similar 
charge against him. 

Dr. Charles K. Mills. —I believe that the term moral imbe¬ 
cility is a good one to apply to a certain line of cases, as it has a 
distinctive meaning. From my experience outside of institutions 
I could give at least a score of cases similar to those described by 
Dr. Kerlin. Some of these cases have been in asylums, some 
have been in prisons or houses of refuge, and some have been in 
both. I recaU one case, now in the Eastern Penitentiary, which 
has been in three asylums and in three or four penal institutions. 
A case recently sent to the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane 
by Dr. Wood and myself presents some of the elements which 
have been mentioned by Dr. Kerlin—some of the peculiarities 
seen in the first case reported by him, although not to the same 
degree. In addition, she had actual spells of mental excitement, 
possibly a mild form of mania. In the case of a boy recently 
seen, as in this case, there was a distinct history of neurotic con¬ 
ditions and of insanity in other members of the family. Almost 
all cases of this kind show a marked element of heredity. 

As I have stated, I am a believer in moral insanity, as I under¬ 
stand the term, although I do not consider this term a good one, 
especially for medico-legal purposes. I have been asked on other 
occasions to produce the cases. Dr. Kerlin has produced four 
to-night. I think that the members of this Society could bring 
foward a large number of other cases. The question is not 
whether or not these subjects have any intellectual aberration 
at all, but whether or not the moral aberration vastly predomi¬ 
nates. If so, the cases should be classed under moral imbecility 
or moral insanity, whether or not these terms are the best for 
technical purposes. 

Dr. James Hendrie Lloyd. — I unfortunately heard only a 
small portion of Dr. Kerlin’s paper. I think that in the discussion 
of this question, especially in its practical bearing upon the cases 
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that come before the courts, medical experts are in danger of 
confounding depravity with insanity. There is a decided distinc¬ 
tion between these two. I have always maintained that the mere 
metaphysical abstraction of moral insanity was an unphilosophical 
one. Practically we never find a case of a pure moral lesion. 
There is always an intellectual defect, and frequently a marked 
congenital defect of the whole brain organization. We unfor¬ 
tunately know very little of the physical basis of thought, and, 
until we do know more about this, it seems to me that it is futile 
to try to make abstract distinctions between moral insanity and 
depravity. This tendency was probably inherited from the pseudo¬ 
psychologists who combatted the idea of Locke in regard to the 
action of the human understanding. 1 myself do not believe in 
true moral insanity. In the last case reported, if there were no 
evidence of mental defect, it seems to me a misnomer to call the boy 
an imbecile. If the boy was full of depravity, and if he had com¬ 
mitted a crime, it would be difficult to acquit him before an intel¬ 
ligent jury. I suppose Dr. Kerlin would not claim that he was 
without intellectual defect. 

Dr. Francis X. Dercum. —I think that Dr. Lloyd is correct as 
regards the unphilosophical character of the term moral imbecility 
or moral insanity, as used in the abstract sense. At the same time 
I can conceive of cases such as Dr. Kerlin has reported. As man 
ascended from the savage state, the moral faculties were the last de¬ 
veloped. Their highest development is inseparably connected with 
the more intimate social relations demanded by civilization, and 
is therefore of comparative recent origin. Now, I can conceive 
of a child in whom the reasoning powers and the other faculties 
were developed to an average degree, just as in the savage, and in 
whom the moral faculties were undeveloped. I believe that in these 
cases there is a structural and incurable defect—a morphological 
defect. 

Dr. Harriet Brooke. —There is in the Woman’s Insane De¬ 
partment of the Philadelphia Hospital a young woman, sixteen 
years of age. She is intellectually very bright. She works effi¬ 
ciently about the ward, and visitors are surprised to learn that 
she is insane. She has, however, a most violent temper, she 
steals, she is untruthful, she is cruel, and, when she is crossed, 
becomes so violent that she takes anything within her reach and 
throws it at those around her. At such times she is perfectly 
irrational. When brought to the hospital by her mother and her 
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sister, the latter volunteered the statement that on the father’s 
side there was no insanity, but that the mother of the girl was the 
only one of the mother’s family that was not insane. The sister 
had herself been insane twice. This case seems to belong to this 
group of moral insanity. 

Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin. —We will be more grateful to Dr. Lloyd 
if for the terms moral insanity and moral imbecility he will give 
us expressions defining any better the conditions which we find in 
a large percentage of so-called feeble-minded persons in many of 
the commitments to houses of refuge, and in a larger proportion 
still of those found in such institutions as the reformatory at 
Elmira, New York. 

Is not the difference between those who argue for and against 
moral insanity a disagreement about a name, rather than about 
the existence of a condition accepted by most Germans and 
many English writers on psychiatry, and supported by Ray, 
Spitzka, Bannister, and many others in America ? 

During the past few years, there seems to be a growing advance 
in sentiment among our profession and in the public mind with 
reference to this subject. Seven years ago, a paper read at 
Lincoln, Illinois, reporting several cases of moral imbecility under 
the title “Juvenile Insanity,” was so thoroughly misunderstood 
that a discussion followed showing that the gentlemen present 
had applied the phenomena of excitable idiocy to the suggestions 
of the paper. The idea of a congenital incapacity to receive and 
act upon moral impressions in any other than the lowest grades 
of intellectual idiocy was not comprehended. Two years ago, I 
wrote to the non-medical superintendent of one of our houses of 
refuge, sketching a few of our moral imbeciles, and asking if 
there were cases corresponding with these in that institution. 
The question was studiously avoided by that gentleman until an 
experience had with a case recently sent to him from our Elwyn 
institution, whereupon I received an ample reply confirming the 
impression I had formed. A medical officer of the same refuge, 
within the last few days, examined critically the inmates of the 
latter institution, and is of the opinion that not a few are moral 
imbeciles. Dr. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, states that 
he discovers among his prisoners only six per cent in whom the 
moral sense is normal. He prefers to speak of many of his cases 
as moral imbeciles. It is true that we are using this term for the 
want of something better; but it certainly defines to the common 
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understanding a class of individuals in whom there is a lack of 
self-control, a weak volition, and failure in, if not an absence of, 
the higher elements of a full cerebral development for which we 
know no more suitable appellation than moral imbecility. 

Adopting these views, their practical application soon comes in 
a sequestration of many whose liberty now is only a vicious 
license. The tendency at our own institution is toward life 
detention of all such cases. We refuse for them the ordinary 
routine of education, because we believe that in educating moral 
imbecility after the current rotions of education; we are training 
experts who may afterwards figure in the role of so-called moral 
insanity ; that by giving such subjects any considerable school 
education we are only arming them for more serious exhibitions 
of evil. It is a radical, often inherited condition, just as incur¬ 
able as inherited forms of idiocy or intellectual imbecility. 
When we shall arrive at this definite conclusion about cranks, 
habitual drunkards, and the like, and fully apply it, and when we 
introduce the indeterminate sentence for crime, such sequestration 
of the morally and socially unfit will be brought about that our 
human stock will be improved by keeping out of the national 
blood some terribly bad strains. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in most, if not all, the cases which 
we have determined to be moral imbeciles, there is a neurotic his¬ 
tory in the family antecedents ; epilepsy, monomanias, inebriety, 
crime, are frequently the correlative exhibitions in families from 
which proceed these children of keen intellectual precocities, but 
inveterate tendencies to vagrancy, prostitution, and lawlessness. 

Dr. James Hendrie Lloyd. —With reference to inventing 
another name for moral insanity, I would say that I do not believe 
that the condition exists, and therefore I cannot name it. In the 
last case described by Dr. KerlinT believe that there is something 
more than a moral defect. There is something wrong with the 
intellect. The term moral insanity I consider a misnomer. Gui- 
teau was said to be the subject of moral insanity. The name that 
I should apply to him would be criminal. As I did not hear the 
paper, I do not wish to be considered as criticising it. I refer to 
the subject in general, especially as it concerns the insane and 
those who are claimed to be insane. 

Dr. Charles K. Mills. —Dr. Kerlin in his remarks very 
clearly brought out the strong points in this question ; but I 
believe that Dr. Lloyd’s remarks show that he is astray as to the 
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origin of the facts which some of us have been studying. There 
may be some who believe in this moral imbecility or moral 
insanity from the standpoint of the pseudo psychologist, but I do 
not know these false theorists. The point that I make is this : 
that Dr. Kerlin, who for twenty-five years or more has been 
among idiots and imbeciles, and who has studied them in the 
concrete—who has seen scores or hundreds where others have 
seen units—has come to his conclusions from a different stand¬ 
point. Another point in Dr. Kerlin’s remarks was in regard to 
the question of control. Perhaps the very best legal criteria of 
responsibility that have ever been given are those formulated by 
Sir Fitz-James Stephens. Among these, certain have reference 
to the ability to distinguish between right and wrong, not only in 
the abstract, but in the particular instance ; and a higher crite¬ 
rion, which is gradually coming to be included by others, 
namely, that a person who does a homicidal or criminal act has 
lost the power of controlling his actions. I believe that some of 
his acts are just as much beyond the control of the moral imbecile 
as are the acts of the hallucinatory lunatic who cannot resist 
doing that to which he is bidden by a hidden voice. I believe 
that any one who studies closely many of these cases will come to 
the same conclusion. 

The next paper, by W. A. Wilmarth, M.D., Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for Feeble-Minded 
Children, was on 


THE PATHOLOGY OF IDIOCY. 

The following is an abstract of the paper: 

The literature of idiocy consists of scattered reports of post¬ 
mortem examinations in institution reports and incidental notes in 
treatises on disease of the nervous system. I have drawn the 
material for this evening’s paper largely from our own post-mortem 
records, illustrating the cases presented by photographs and actual 
specimens of lesions and malformations described, and introducing 
such facts as I have been able to glean from the above-mentioned 
sources. 

Among the causes which may produce mental defect may be 
mentioned destruction or non-development of a considerable por¬ 
tion of the cerebral cortex; absence or destruction of important 
commissural tracts; destruction of the organs of special sense or 
of their ingoing tracts, preventing the reception of impressions 
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from without; disease of the cerebral vessels, with consequent in¬ 
terference with the nutrition of the ganglionic cells, so necessary 
for their proper functional activity; atrophy and hypertrophy of 
the brain, and pressure from cerebral effusion. 

ANALYSIS OF FORTY CASES. 

Anomalies of the Skull. —Hypertrophy of the skull was seen in 
five instances, while the bone was unusually thin in three cases. 
Deformity of the base, especially about those portions of the 
ethmoid and sphenoid bones which go to make the base of the 
skull, exists in nearly all congenital cases. This is regarded by 
Ireland more as a proof of misdirected formative power than bear¬ 
ing any distinct relation to the mental hebetude. 

Adhesion of the Membranes , with or without apparent thicken¬ 
ing, and varying in extent from a very small localized area to a 
complete adhesion, exists in forty per cent of our cases. The 
post-mortem records at Longenhagen, Hanover (thirteen cases), 
describe this lesion as existing in 84.6 per cent of cases. 

The average iveight of the forty brains was thirty-seven ounces; 
of the cerebrum, thirty-one ounces; cerebellum, 4.40 ounces; of 
the pons and medulla, a little less than one ounce. The weight 
of the cerebellum bears a relatively high proportion to the weight 
of the cerebrum, but bears no relation to the mental state of the 
individual. Whenever early and extensive paralysis had existed, 
the cerebellum was generally small. 

The frontal lobes very generally appear small, especially in cases 
of the congenitally feeble-minded. This is evidenced by the short 
proportionate length of the lobes measured along their superior 
border, and by the frequent exposure of the insula by the imper¬ 
fect development of its lower convolution. 

Defect of the commissural system is common. In the corpus 
callosum it was found in three instances; in the middle commis¬ 
sure in four cases. The posterior and optic commissures were ab¬ 
sent in one case. 

Irregular arrangement of the fissures and convolutions, consisting 
of a decided departure from their usual plan, is occasionally seen; 
confluence of the principal fissures, and more frequently still of 
the secondary fissures, is common. In about ten per cent of our 
forty cases a strong tendency of the fissures to assume a vertical 
position is shown; the Sylvian or superior temporal convolution 
may be prolonged to the superior border of the hemisphere, or 
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long, deep fissures may be found in unusual places, where all the 
fissures whose natural direction is vertical become strongly marked. 
All these appearances are most marked in children of a low grade 
of intelligence, and may probably be regarded as an evidence of 
misdirected formative growth. In two cases of “ Mongolian ” type 
of imbeciles the cerebrum in each case was found well developed 
in its relative proportion, the cerebellum smaller than usual, while 
the pons and medulla reached only about half the usual weight. 
No microscopic examination has as yet been made. 

General atrophy was found in one case, and internal hydrocepha¬ 
lus with flattening of the convolutions from internal pressure in 
one instance. 

Among the microscopic appearances found in idiocy were relative 
sparseness of ganglionic cells, disproportionate thickness of the 
outer barren layer, and the presence of nuclear bodies surrounded 
by a little granular protoplasm, and contained in clear, round 
spaces in the neuroglia, described by Spitzka. Degenerated and 
abortive ganglionic nerve-cells, increased density of the neuroglia 
with abundance of small round cells, thickening of the walls of 
the blood-vessels, which are sometimes dilated in places, again con¬ 
tracted or occluded. Sclerosis of all degrees of progress. Atrophy 
of nerve-fibres of the white substance. In at least three cases 
such destruction of the ganglionic cells in portions of the cortical 
substance, with condensation of the connective tissue, and in one 
instance, deposit of crystals from absorption of effused blood, that 
it seems doubtful if any functional activity remained in the af¬ 
fected parts. 

Specimens were shown illustrating atrophy of convolution from 
pressure of bony plates in the dura mater, with malformation of 
occipital lobes; destructive lesion of frontal lobes, with non-de¬ 
velopment of the insula and other portions of the hemispheres; 
also a microcephalic brain, with arrested development of convo¬ 
lutions and general atrophy; another, a fairly well-formed brain 
from an idiot of the lowest grade, where apparent non-develop¬ 
ment of the cortical substance of portions of both hemispheres 
existed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Francis X. Dercum. —This is certainly a remarkable and 
interesting paper. I notice that in one of the specimens sent 
around there is a convolution which I have not seen in any of the 
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brains which I have examined, and this is the inferior internal pli 
de passage. This brings to mind a speculation of my own. It oc¬ 
curred to me, Why should we have a convolution such as the in¬ 
ternal pli de passage t It is found in monkeys of low grade. Why 
should we find this convolution recurring in the human brain ? 
It seemed to me that if there be some inherent defect in the power 
of development of the cerebral vesicles, that defect must make it¬ 
self most manifest along certain lines. Thus there will be a ten¬ 
dency to absence of certain portions. This defect would be made 
more evident if the cranium ossified too soon. In such case we 
should expect the appearance of transverse and perpendicular fis¬ 
sures corresponding to what is found in the brains of monkeys. 
The question then arises, Why is it that we have ape-like convolu¬ 
tions present ? It seems to me that if any one part be suppressed, 
that the brain being a balanced whole, some other part must be 
developed, and, therefore, ape-like convolutions are necessitated 
by ape-like fissures. 

Dr. Charles K. Mills. —The work at the Pennsylvania Insti¬ 
tution for Feeble-Minded Children is of great value, not only for 
what it is, but for what it will lead to and suggest. I have always 
said that as much can be done towards settling the proverbs of lo¬ 
calization in an asylum for idiots as by experiments on animals or 
by any form of experimental work, although I do not by any means 
disregard the value of such experiments. The facts brought out 
in a general way by this paper show the possibility of our even¬ 
tually getting at a wider and fuller differentiation of the faculties 
or so-called faculties of the brain beyond mere motor and sensory 
localization. As Dr. Wilmarth referred to Dr. Benedikt, it may 
be interesting to state that about eight months ago I received a 
letter from Dr. Benedikt, in which he says that he does not advo¬ 
cate the idea that there is an absolutely fixed type of criminal 
brain, but his observations tend to show that peculiarities of fis¬ 
sures and convolutions occur in low-type brains,(and special pecu¬ 
liarities in certain cases. 



